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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



January, 



The Peace Society of the City 
of New York. 

Notes of their Plans and Work. 

Arrangements have been made for the Peace Society 
of the city of New York to use a page, more or less, of 
the Advocate of Peace each month. The Society is 
the largest and most important of the local societies in 
the country. It has now about four hundred enrollment 
and a vigorous campaign for new members is to be made 
this winter. The field of its labors, Greater New York, is 
one of unparalleled importance. With Andrew Carnegie 
as president and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton as secretary, 
and a strong body of helpers among the clergy, business 
men, educators, etc., of the city, the Society may well 
plan for and reasonably expect large results from its 
efforts. The following notes have been sent us for our 
January issue : 

The Peace Society of the City of New York has re- 
cently taken some important steps toward the enlarge- 
ment and more vigorous prosecution of its work. It is 
felt by the officers of the society that the metropolitan 
city of the United States should have a Peace Society 
so strong in numbers, influence and working ability that 
it can accomplish practical results. As a first step to- 
ward the new departure the society has secured Rev. 
William H. Short of Minnesota as executive secretary. 
Mr. Short has had ten years of successful experience in 
organizing and developing church work in the West, and 
by reason of his education and earnestness of purpose is 
believed to be well qualified for this post. Prof. Samuel 
T. Dutton will continue to act as secretary of the Society. 

A new and attractive office has been opened in the 
Columbia Bank Building, 507 Fifth Avenue, just above 
Forty- Second Street. All the work of the society will 
have its headquarters here, and probably no place in New 
York is more central or more easy of access. 

Steps are being taken to affiliate with the New York 
Society such local organizations as have kindred purposes 
and whose cooperation will make for unity and efficiency 
in prosecuting the cause of peace. The Japan Society, 
organized about three years since, of which Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford is president, has already voted to affiliate. 
The newly formed Scandinavian American Society, whose 
president is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, intends to take 
similar action. Several other organizations are expected 
to follow. 

The special work of the winter will be to organize 
several strong committees, the most important of which 
is to be one on Ways and Means, upon which it is ex- 
pected there will be a strong representation of men of 
commerce and industry. The committees on Educational 
Work in Schools and Colleges are to be reorganized with 
a view to more active work. Many meetings will be held 
during the winter with a view to informing the public at 
large concerning the peace movement and to increasing 
the membership of the society. 

To inaugurate this general plan, the membership of 
the Society was invited to meet at the Pilgrim Congre- 



gational Church on the evening of Peace Sunday, Decem- 
ber 20th, to take part in a service at which Dr. Booker 
T. Washington was the chief speaker. The church was 
crowded. Mr. Carnegie, the president of the Society, 
had planned to preside and make an address. His pres- 
ence was prevented at the last moment by a summons 
to Washington, and Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken of 
New York University, a vice-president of the Society and 
the first exchange professor from America to the Univer- 
sity at Copenhagen, took his place. 

Dr. Washington in an interesting way traced the con- 
nection between war and slavery. American slavery, 
he said, came about principally because of the intertribal 
wars among the blacks in Africa. The white men of the 
North, indeed, had a share of the responsibility in that 
traders from Rhode Island and Massachusetts brought 
them over in their ships. The men of the South were 
also an essential factor in that they bought the slaves 
and embraced the institution of slavery. But most of 
the blacks who were brought as slaves to America were 
slaves before they came, the slaves of other black men 
who, by means of the prisoners taken in their incessant 
wars, made themselves among the largest slaveholders of 
history. The thesis underlying the whole address was 
that real and lasting peace can come only when there is 
a sentiment of brotherhood which makes no account of 
such externalities as nation, color and creed. 

An interesting event of the evening was when the 
pastor of the entertaining church, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
recalling the opinion of a noted French art critic ex- 
pressed last summer to the effect that the three greatest 
painters America has thus far produced were Whistler, 
Sargent and Tanner, called upon Mr. Frederick Tanner, 
who was in the audience, to rise so that the people pres- 
ent might see together the two greatest Americans of 
the black race. 

In the closing address Mr. Lynch gave a summary of 
the events of the past year which are of importance as 
making for the greater unity, cooperation and peace of 
the world. He found at least forty-eight such events, 
and left his hearers greatly hopeful that wars between 
civilized nations are about outgrown. 

Peace Sunday in New York was memorable for the 
number of events which tended to make the day influ- 
ential in the direction of international goodwill. At a 
remarkable dinner of the Lotus Club, the evening before, 
Baron Takahira, the Japanese ambassador, and others, 
spoke words of friendship, and the ambassador was 
highly felicitated because of the great work he has re- 
cently accomplished in bringing about an agreement with 
the United States for permanent peace. 

Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, the secretary, devoted the 
whole day to the peace cause, especially in its social 
aspects. At 12.30 he addressed the good citizenship 
class of the Church of the Messiah, a class consisting of 
about one hundred men and women. Several persons 
present expressed their determination to join the New 
York Peace Society. In the afternoon came a reception 
given by Consul General Midzuno at his residence, where 
a good number of friends, especially members of the 
Japan Society, were invited to meet Baron Takahira. 
In the evening was a most enjoyable dinner at the Hotel 
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Astor at which the ConBul General entertained about 
twenty friends, most of whom are prominent Japanese 
of New York. The dinner was given especially in honor 
of Mr. Lindsay Russell, who was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Japan Society. The growth of this Society, 
now having three hundred and fifty members, has been 
remarkable, and as it is now affiliated with the New York 
Peace Society it will be a powerful adjunct in the peace 
cause. There were addresses by Baron Takahira, Mr. 
Russell and others. Professor Dutton writes that he had 
the pleasure of sitting by the ambassador and hearing 
from him many things touching recent events which were 
full of illumination and encouragement. 

While the above mentioned dinner was in progress, an 
immense meeting was being held at the Pilgrim Church. 



A Hymn of Peace, 

BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Breath of the Lord that moved of old 

Through chaos of the quickening earth, 
Till the wide heavens in light unrolled, 

And sun and star and flower had birth, 

Breathe on this warring world of men, 

To bid its strife and tumult cease ; 
Till stars of morning sing again, 

With Sons of God, the Song of Peace. 

Still on the waters broods Thy power; 
Through all our discords echoes still 
The music of that later hour, 

" Peace on the earth! in Heaven goodwill ! " 

Teach Thou our hearts that nobler song 

Of nobler souls by truth set free, 
Till the full chorus, sweet and strong, 
From Thy glad earth goes up to Thee. 

— From the Congregationalism 



New Books. 



Recollections of a New England Educator — 
1838-1908. By William A. Mowry, LL.D. 292 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Here is a case where a man has put himself into his 
book, for Dr. Mowry is quite as much there as if he were 
talking with us in the freedom of intimate companionship. 
His friends will always know where to go when they 
want to come once more under the charm of his robust, 
winning personality. They will also find here some ex- 
cellent pictures of him taken at different ages. Although 
not strictly an autobiography, the book is, as the author 
says, reminiscent, biographical and historical. It is above 
all else delightfully informing. In telling his story Dr. 
Mowry illustrates the moral and intellectual conditions 
which surrounded the farm life of two generations ago and 
the district school of the forties and fifties. He takes the 
reader through Phillips Andover Academy in the days 
of the celebrated Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, through Brown 
University when it was under the presidency of Francis 
Wayland, and through the Civil War, especially that 
part of it when recruits came slowly to the front. He 
takes the reader through the changing phases of educa- 
tional life from the day when the author became teacher 
in a country school, a master in the Providence High 
School, one of the proprietors of the thriving English 



and Classical School in Providence, managing editor of 
the Journal of Education, and publisher of other impor- 
tant educational magazines, till he became a member of 
the Boston school board, superintendent of schools at 
Salem, lecturer on educational and historical subjects, 
president of the Summer Institute at Martha's Vineyard, 
and the holder of other important offices. In connection 
with the various positions which he has filled, Dr. Mowry 
takes up and discusses luminously the pedagogical prob- 
lems of the time, teachers' institutes, methods of teaching, 
reforms in the curriculum, even the improvements in the 
construction of schoolrooms and furniture. He concludes 
with chapters entitled " Educators I Have Known " and 
" Progress of Education." It would be a pleasure, were 
there space, to quote passages from the work to show 
readers something of its reasoning, its helpful criticisms, 
its suggestiveness, its breadth of view, or to cite the im- 
portant changes in the school curriculum for which Dr. 
Mowry himself is in part or wholly responsible, particu- 
larly in connection with his work as member of the 
Boston school board and superintendent of schools at 
Salem. But this pleasure must be reserved for the reader 
himself. The book is optimistic. It is full of encourage- 
ment for men and women of ideas who want to get things 
done, and really can get them done, if they will only 
advocate them wisely and persistently. It leaves one 
with a feeling, a most grateful feeling, that there have 
been in the past, as there are to-day, great opportunities 
for one to become an educated man in America, if only 
he uses good sense and chooses the right kind of school 
and college. 

West Virginia University Studies in American 
History. Series 1. Diplomatic History. Nos. 2 and 
3. " The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions." By James Morton Callahan. Paper, 44 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

"The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions " is in the same series with " Russo- American Rela- 
tions during the Civil War," by Mr. Callahan. It shows 
that the interest of Americans in the trade of the Pacific 
and on the west coast began with the birth of the nation, 
and that the purchase of Alaska was a logical consequence 
of the policy of expansion dating from the Louisiana 
Purchase. It speaks of the kind feelings which from the 
first Russia has entertained towards the United States, 
which have made intercourse between the two govern- 
ments easy. It also explains that Russia's motive in the 
encouragement of American expansion was partly selfish, 
as Russia hoped that every territorial increase or commer- 
cial advantage secured by this country would hinder the 
development of Great Britain. Alaska was purchased, 
after about twenty years of quiet, intermittent agitation, 
for $7,200,000, which means that 369,529,000 acres of 
surface came to us from a friendly power for about two 
cents an acre. With the purchase went the Aleutian 
Islands, that broken half circle of land, which, enclosing 
the Behring Sea, extends across the Pacific, almost unit- 
ing us with Asia. In dealing with the relations between 
Canada and the United States the author connects the 
proposition for annexation, then a topic of popular dis- 
cussion, with Russia's interest in the development of 
America at the expense of England. Before the Alabama 



